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CHRISTIAN ARCHAZOLOGY IN PALESTINE 
By Prorressor R. Butin, S.M. 


Before the Islamic invasion, Christianity had penetrated into almost 
every locality of Palestine, Transjordania and even the Negeb, as is 
attested by the ruins of ancient churches. The members of the American 











Crusabers’ CHURCH AT AMWAS 
Showing the Apse of one of the lateral naves 


School had oceasion to verify this fact during a trip that they took recently 
to Ain Qedeis (Kedesh) in the northern part of the Sinai Peninsula. Re- 
mote places such as Sbeida, Musrafeh, el-Auja, had one or more churches 
m !yzantine times and these churches were occasionally of very large 





proportions, as is the case in the northern church of Sbeida. The ruins 
of the older Byzantine churches are often covered by those of a later medi- 
eval religious building and can then be easily identified, but at times nothing 
appears on the surface; all the visible and accessible materials have been 
removed and incorporated into more modern constructions. It is a com- 
mon sight in the East to find nicely dressed stones and even columns 
imbedded into some more recent masonry. The devastation has been so 
complete that only systematic excavations can reveal the place and plan 
of these buildings from some fragments of foundations or from the trenches 
dug out of the solid rock to receive them, as is the case for the Basilica of 
the Eleona. 

A few of these churches have been examined in recent years, others 
have been rebuilt or are in process of reconstruction. Among them we 
may mention Amwas, the Eleona, Gethsemane and St. Peter in Gallicantu. 
They were intended to commemorate and localize some event of the life 
of Christ. It is understood, however, that the identification or recon- 
struction of these ancient shrines does not imply necessarily an admission 
of the correctness of the localization; they show what the traditions were 
when they were built, but the question remains open as to the value of the 
traditions thus concretized in stone. 


AMWAS 


In his great work on Les Eglises de la Terre Sainte (Paris, 1860), p. 28, 
Comte M. de Vogiié states that before Constantine there were no real 
churches in Palestine, but only small chapels carefully dissimulated to 
avoid detection and consequent persecution. After the work of the Ecole 


Francaise d’Archéologie at Amwas, an exception must apparently be made 
to this general rule; for Amwas, ancient Emmaus, the Nicopolis of the 
third century, possesses the ruins of a church which antedates Constantine 
by seventy-five years. 

Prompted by the visible ruins of a medieval church, Mlle. de Saint- 
Crieq d’Artigaux bought the site and presented it to the Carmelite nuns of 
Bethlehem, in 1875. Shortly afterwards excavations were begun by Cap- 
tain Guillemot, who published a partial account of his finds in Missions 
Catholiques, March 1882, and more completely in his Emmaiis-Nicopolis 
(Paris, 1887). Accounts of his work appeared also in the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1882, in the Survey of Western Palestine, 
Memoirs III, 1883, and also in Clermont-Ganneau’s Archwological Re- 
searches 1, 1899. The work of Guillemot was interrupted in 1887, but his 
notes were utilized by Schiffers in his Amwas, das Emmaus des hl. Lukas, 
160 Stadien von Jerusalem, Freiburg i.B., 1900. The conclusion arrived at 
by most scholars was that under the ruins of the medieval church there 
was an older Byzantine church; while a little building to the north had 
already been identified by Schick, ZDPV, 1884, as a baptistry of the 
fourth century. 

All these conclusions were attacked by P. Barnabé d’Alsace (Meister- 
mann), O. F. M., in his pamphlet Deux questions d’archéologie palestinienné 
(Jerusalem, 1902); he was followed by Benzinger, ZDPV, 1902.  P. 
Barnabé claimed that the ruins under the medieval church were those not 
of a church but of Roman baths; while the baptistry of Schick was a batli- 
house for slaves. The article of P. Vincent, O.P., in Revue Biblique, 190: 
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571 ff., convinced everyone that the older ruins were really those of a 
church. Yet the exact plan of it was not known, nor could the details be 
definitely ascertained until the excavations should have been completed. 
The opportunity came in 1924 when the Ecole Francaise d’Archéologie 
was entrusted with the task of clearing the site systematically. The work 
began on November 5, 1924, and was finished on December 11 of the same 
year. During that comparatively short period, the following points were 
made clear. It was evident that the lower structure was a Christian 
basilica, 45 x 25 meters; it had three naves divided by two colonnades, the 
line of the colonnades marking the side walls of the medieval church; the 
adjoining north building was certainly a baptistry, for which a reservoir 
had been erected to the north; both the basilica and its baptistry belong 
to the same period; the structures were not Byzantine, as had been sup- 
posed, but were late Roman, possibly of the early fourth century but more 
probably of the middle of the third. We naturally think of the time of 
the liberal-minded Alexander Severus, when Julius Africanus was admin- 
istrator of Nicopolis and a friend both of the Emperor and of Origen. 
The church was certainly completed but did not last long, and was proba- 
bly destroyed at the time of Diocletian. There is no trace of its having 
been restored until the time of the Crusades. 

The churches, Roman and medieval, are not the only structures re- 
vealed by the excavations; there are no less than five strata indicating 
successive epochs, the oldest being a Jewish home of the Maccabean 
period, as is indicated by Hellenistic pottery from the third to the first 
century B.c. All these details are given by P. Vincent in his article in 
Revue Biblique, 1926, pp. 117 ff. He is now preparing a complete descrip- 
tion of the excavations with all the technical and scientific apparatus which 
it requires. 

Whether this Amwas is the Emmaus of the Gospels, or whether there 
were two towns with the same name is still an open question; the forth- 
coming book of P. Vincent will certainly contribute to the solution of this 
vexed problem. 

THE ELEONA 

In his life of Constantine (III, 41 and 43), Eusebius tells us that over 
a cave on the Mount of Olives, Helena erected a great basilica to com- 
memorate the Ascension of the Lord and the initiation of the disciples 
into the Christian mysteries. It was not the exact spot of the Ascension 
but the place had been chosen because it was in this very grotto that 
Christ had taught his disciples: and it was near enough to the place of the 
Ascension to make possible the commemoration of the two with one 
structure. Before the end of the fourth century, however, a special church 
had already been built on the site of the Ascension and was called Imbomon. 
This last church, modified by the Crusaders and later turned into a mosque, 
is known now as the Mosque of the Ascension. 

The Constantinian basilica, known as the Eleona, was destroyed by 
Chosroes in 614. It was reerected under Charlemagne and placed ‘in 
charge of the French Benedictines. This was again destroyed, as was also 
the little chapel built by the Crusaders over the sacred grotto. Sine 
then no attempt had been made to rebuild it and even its exact place had 
been forgotten. Guided by ancient data and the presence of some ruins 
the Princesse de la Tour d’Auvergne bought the high plateau south and 
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southwest of the Mosque of the Ascension (1868) and built to the east of 
the ruins a chapel and a monestery in which she installed the Carmelite 
Nuns; it is known as the Carmel du Pater, so-called because Christ is 
supposed to have taught the Our Father in or near the place. 

In 1897, P. Cré of the White Fathers in a study on La Grotte du Credo 
had come to the conclusion that it must be on the property of the Car- 
melites. In 1910 excavations were begun by the White Fathers to ascer- 
tain the nature of the ruins west of the Carmel. P. Vincent with his usual 
scholarship described the results of these excavations in an article of the 
Revue Biblique, April, 1911, and again in Vincent and Abel, Jérusalem II, 
337 ff. (1914). P. Vincent has no hesitation in identifying the church 
that was discovered there with the Eleona of St. Helena. The church 











New BastLica oF GETHSEMANE 


proper measured 29.50 x 18.60 meters; in front of it, but on a lower level, 
there was a court or atrium, 24.50 meters, preceded by a peristyle 11.75 
meters. The western part of the latter was supported by an underground 
vault, on account of the declivity of the rock; this vault became in the 
course of time the so-called Crypt of the Credo, and a little chapel wes 
fitted at one end of it. A porch with stairs led from the road to the 
peristyle. 

After the Great War, a French committee was formed to erect again 
the old basilica, and on January 7, 1920, Cardinal Dubois laid the corner- 
stone of the new church. Nothing has been done since, but work has just 
been resumed and the present writer was given ample opportunities io 
visit and study the excavations. The whole area is being cleared and it is 
much easier to see the exact lines than it was when P. Vincent described 
It is a great demonstration of his scholarship thai not only the lines which 
he indicated but also his suggestions and inferences should have all prove:| 
to be correct. The cloister built by the Princesse de la Tour d’Auvergn 
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which encroached on the area of the basilica, has been taken down; the 
slabs on which Our Father was inscribed, will be reinstated in some other 
place. The old mosaics with which the floor of the old church abounds, 
will be utilized in the new building. 

The tomb of a bishop, probably the Bishop of Viborg, Svein Sveinson, 
has been found but not completely cleared. The work of leveling the 
ground will take several weeks yet. «The plans of the new basilica are 
exhibited at the door of the chapel of the Monastery; it will follow the 
lines of the old one. In almost all details the new basilica will correspond 
to the reconstruction proposed by P. Vincent. The trenches cut into the 
rock to receive the foundations will have to be strengthened as the rock 
proves too brittle for the weight of the building. In the new edifice 
the atrium and church proper will be on the same level, whereas they were 
on a different level in the old one. Apart from small details, we shall have 
in a few years the old basilica of the fourth century reproduced as closely 
as modern scholarship can do it. 

GETHSEMANE 

In 385, Etheria speaks of an elegant church built over the rock where 
the Lord prayed before his Passion. St. Jerome, translating Eusebius’ 
Onomasticon, after giving the location of Gethsemane at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives, adds the notice that in his day a church had been erected 
on the spot. The original of Eusebius made no mention of a church and 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem in his Catechesis of 347 has no word on such an edi- 
fice. It is evident therefore that the church was erected between the years 
347 and 385, probably near the latter date. Like all the other churches in 
and near Jerusalem, this church was destroyed by Chosroes in 614. It was 
rebuilt at the time of the Crusades under the name of St. Saviour. This 
also disappeared and less than forty years ago there were no vestiges to 
indicate its site, as the whole area was covered with a thick accumulation 
ofearth. In 1891 some fortuitous digging revealed the presence of an absi- 
dal shell; owing to unfavorable circumstances nothing could be done 
then and it was again covered up. 

In 1909, however, the Franciscan Friars, to whom the property 
belonged, undertook systematic excavations and cleared the whole area of 
the medieval church. The history and the archeological characteristics 
as visible in 1914 were given by Vincent and Abel in their Jérusalem II 
(1914). It was generally believed that the medieval church followed 
practically the same lines as the older church of the fourth century, as no 
traces of different lines had been found. The Franciscans decided to re- 
build the sanctuary and engaged the services of the architect A. Barluzzi. 
The plans were made and the foundations of the lateral walls had already 
been laid, when in digging for the foundations of a column they came upon 
a mosaic pavement, which proved to be the pavement of the old church. 
Work was immediately suspended and the plans rearranged in accordance 
with the new finds. The medieval church was not built over the founda- 
tions of the Byzantine church. The latter was orientated slightly east- 
northeast; while the former was orientated east-southeast and cut the 
Byzantine church diagonally, its southern half being entirely outside the 
are: of the older edifice. The Byzantine church was about 24 x 18 meters 
or 27x 18 counting the apsis. A full description is to be found in G, 
Orfali, O.F.M., Gethsemani (Paris, 1924). 
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The new church recently finished and opened for worship in 1925 igs 
built over the foundations of that of the fourth century. The Rock of 
the Agony is right in front of the main altar as it was in the old structure, 
and has been enclosed by a railing; the old mosaics have been preserved 
whenever possible. The church is noticeable for its great sobriety of 
ornamentation, so as not to divert attention from its main feature, the 
Rock of the Agony. Reviving an old custom of Byzantine times, pilgrims 
meet here on the evening of the Thursday of Holy Week and repair to St. 
Peter in Gallicantu, the supposed House of Caiaphas, about which we shall 
now say a few words. 


St. Perer in GALLICANTU 


Southeast of the Zion Gate, on the declivity of the hill toward the 
Pool of Siloam, there is a cave thought in later times to have been the 
shelter into which St. Peter retired to weep, after his denial of Christ in 
the House of Caiaphas. In 1882, Comte Amédée de Piellat bought it with 
the adjacent ground, and in 1887 it passed into the hands of the Augus- 
tinians of the Assumption, or the Assumptionists. It was known that 
over the cave of the Sighs of St. Peter there had been a church and this 
the Assumptionists determined to recover. Work was begun but nothing 
was found; it was clear that the cave was not the one with which St. Peter 
was associated by tradition. The excavations were transferred slightly 
to the north. It was a happy move, as they soon found traces of an old 
church or rather churches, for here also the usual tale of destruction and 
reconstruction had to be repeated. In Revue Biblique 1914, 71 ff., 222 ff., 
P. Germer-Durand who with P. Etienne had been in charge of the excava- 
tions, gave the results and his interpretation of a work that had lasted 
twenty years. There had been an old church there, as was evident from 
the disposition of the building, from the ecclesiastical furniture found 
there (crosses, lamps, ampulae, censers, moulds for Eucharistic bread, 
etc.), and also from inscriptions evidently of a religious nature. Under 
this church they found a deep pit corresponding to the data of older testi- 
monies concerning the cave into which Christ was thrown in the House of 
Caiaphas, after his arrest in the Garden of Gethsemane. Germer-Durand 
contends that according to the older data there was only one Church of 
St. Peter built over the Palace of Caiaphas at the beginning or in the first 
half of the fifth century. This church was intended to commemorate 
the prison of Christ and the repentance of Peter at the crowing of the cock 
(Gallicantus), not Peter’s weeping by himself in a cave. Later on, in 
Crusading times, the events were dissociated and two places were conse- 
quently assigned: one the Denial of Peter on the property of the Armeni- 
ans, near the Cenacle, where the House of Caiaphas is shown today; and 
the other, the Repentance or Sighs of Peter on the property of the Assump- 
tionists. The earlier testimonies mention not a cave by itself but a cave 
in connection with the House of Caiaphas, which served as a prison for 
Christ. It was a deep pit into which pilgrims descended by a stairway of 
32 steps. 

That the grotto found under the church is not an ordinary grotto is 
shown, according to Germer-Durand, with further details by P. X. Mar- 
chet, by a raised step cut out of the solid rock to allow a person of ordinary 
size to look into the cave through an opening in the upper part of the cave. 
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“his step is found in an adjoining cave to the north, apparently artificial, 
nd much less deep than the pit proper. The roof of this second cave was 
ipported by pillars cut out of the rock and divided into several sections. 
‘he section nearest the deep pit is said to have been the guard quarters. 
he rest was reserved for ordinary prisoners who were chained to the pil- 
lars and walls by rings cut out of the rock. The guard was thus able to 
exercise control over both the pit below by means of the step and window, 
and the other sections of his own cave. Two seals have been found with 
the representation of a cock, showing that this place was connected with 
the Denial of Peter. A whole series of Jewish weights and measures point 
to the fact that this was not an ordinary house but the house of an official 
and strengthens the idea that it was the House of Caiaphas. An inscription 
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Crypt or St. Peter 1n GALLICANTU 
From the Northwest 


badly worn was read la’asam hi gorban (“for the guilt-fines’”), which, 
taken in connection with 2 Ki. XII, 16, would be most fitting in the house 
of the High Priest. Besides, early data place the Palace of Caiaphas to 
the east of the Cenacle. 

The views of Germer-Durand as summarized in the guide-book La 
Palestine, by the Professors of Notre Dame de France, would be as follows. 
The Palace of Caiaphas was to the east of the Cenacle, not to the north 
where it is localized today; there was only one church of St. Peter connected 
with the denial and repentance of the Apostle, and that was built over the 
House of Caiaphas to the east of the Cenacle; consequently, the place 
excavated by the Assumptionists is the place assigned by older testimonies 
both to the House of Caiaphas and to the Church of St. Peter. 

In their Jérusalem II (Jérusalem Nouvelle, Second Section), 1922, pp. 
482 ff., PP. Vincent et Abel give a different interpretation both of the tes- 
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timonies and the archzological data. The old testimonies do not speak 
explicitly of a single church and ought to be understood according to others 
which mention two sanctuaries. The fact that on the property of the 
Armenians remnants of a Byzantine church have been found with Byzan- 
tine mosaics must be taken into consideration; for if this church was not 
connected with the House of Caiaphas, what church could it be? It is 
true that no systematic excavations have been made on the ground of the 
Armenians, but the little that is known is enough to prevent us from 
throwing overboard too lightly the so-called later tradition concerning the 
two sanctuaries of St. Peter. Most of the materials discovered by Germer- 
Durand date from the end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century, 














Sr. Peter in GALLICANTU 
Artificial cave with rings cut out of the rock, probably to secure prisoners 


some few are older but have probably been brought here from elsewhere, 
as was constantly done. The Hebrew inscription is too doubtful to be 
made the basis of an argument, and so are the so-called series of Jewish 
weights and measures. So both these scholars retain the tradition that 
there were two sanctuaries of St. Peter, one of his Denial and the other o 
his Repentance. 

In a monograph just published, Le Véritable Emplacement du Palais d 
Caiphe et ’ Eglise St. Pierre (Paris, 1927), P. Xavier Marchet of the As 
sumptionists has gone over the old testimonies, which he discusses ind 
vidually in several Appendices. He strongly maintains the view of P. 
Germer-Durand and adds a few details to the old archzological data, fror 
excavations made after the publication of Germer-Durand’s article. T: 
avoid repetition we have incorporated them in the account of Germer 
Durand’s articles. The work of P. Marchet deserves serious consideration 
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The present writer is of opinion that P. Marchet’s contention, to be con- 
clusive, still needs the counter-proof to be derived from a systematic ex- 
amination of the so-called House of Caiaphas on the Armenian property, 
as suggested by P. Vincent. It is a great pity that this cannot be done 
even at this late hour. There would probably be found the final solution 
of this interesting problem of Christian archeology. 

At any rate, on the grounds of the Assumptionists there was a church 
of the fifth century and this they are now rebuilding. The corner-stone 
was laid in 1924 and the completed crypt was formally dedicated in the 
fall of 1926. 


There are many other churches in Palestine which are just as inter- 
esting as the four which we have mentioned, e. g., the basilica of Mount 
Tabor, which has also been recently reconstructed under the direction 
of the architect of Gethsemane, M. A. Barluzzi, and of Rev. Bassi, O.F.M. 
Notices about them lie scattered in various reviews and sometimes little 
known periodicals. It would be a great service to Palestinian archeology 
if all these data could be brought together in one single publication. Let 
us hope that this will soon be done for the great benefit of those who are 
interested in that line of oriental research. PP. Vincent and Abel have 
shown the way in their Jérusalem; may they have some imitator for the 
sanctuaries outside the Holy City. 





AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 


The following letter from Dr. Speiser announces a discovery of value 


to ethnology. 
Kirkuk, Marcu 5, 1927. 
Dear PRoFessor BARTON: 

After a week of enforced stay in Baghdad I took up the survey SW. 
of Kirkuk with a radius of about thirty miles from that town. Most of 
the tells which I studied there lie in a desert for which but incomplete 
and very inaccurate maps are available. At times it was necessary to 
make a map of my own. Fortunately I was prepared for such an emer- 
gency, having employed some of my time in Baghdad in the study of 
cartography. 

The results of this second part of my survey (counting Sulaimania 
and Hala as the first part) are very satisfactory, and to a great extent 
unexpected. 

In the desert west of Taza Hurmatu and Tang I came upon two 
immense mounds, eight miles apart. One of them is 3200 feet in cir- 
cumference. But it is not to these ancient sites, nor to the half a dozen 
other mounds which were visited and studied in the course of last week 
that I wish to refer especially in the present letter. What I have in 
mind at present is a series of neolithic mounds strewn over the same 
area. The flints and obsidian flakes picked up on these tells are of various 
shapes and sizes. 

However, Professor Chiera also found flints in Viranshehr. The 
only bit of information (though a very interesting and important one) 
to be gained from them is that there was a large Stone Age community 
in the valley between the foothills of the Zagros and the Jebel Hamrin. 
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3ut we are now in position to say something more about that com- 
munity. The evidence of pottery comes in here to shed a ray of brilliant 
light upon that prehistoric people. For on Tell-edh-Dhiyab, a large 
mound on the Tang River, 74% miles S. of the village of Tang, lat. 
44° 25’ N., long. 35° 3’ E., there are found fragments of the same 
pottery that has been identified with the first civilization of Susa and 
the “prehistoric” site at Tell-el-Obeid, near Ur. The same geometrical! 
designs in black paint on a light background, the same extraordinaril; 
fine ware. The resemblance is so complete that fragments of pottery 
which I picked up at Tell-el-Obeid while visiting the excavations at Ur, 
about three months ago, cannot be in any way distinguished from the 
sherds,of Tell-edh-Dhiyab. I found similar fragments on other neolithic 
mounds in the neighborhood of Tang (e.g., on Teppe Talmur, 10 miles 
NW.), but not in the same quantities as on the ‘Mound of Wolves.” 

In his brilliant. study on the pottery of the Near East, Frankfort 
connects the inhabitants of the earliest (non-Semitic and non-Sumerian! 
settlements around the head of the Persian Gulf with the people of Anatolia 
who produced similar ware. He is, however, unable to show evidence for 
a channel that must have connected the two regions. Such evidence has 
now been found. If we add the obsidian flakes and the painted frag- 
ments discovered by the late L. W. King at Kuyunjik we are able to 
reconstruct a well-marked course that leads from Anatolia, through 
Nineveh, passed west of Kirkuk and reached Susa by way of Khanagin, 
or even more probably through Mendeli. The southwestern limit before 
the Persian Gulf was reached was evidently the eastern bank of the Tigris. 

In this connection there is another highly interesting point to be 
made. In the brief study on the ‘New Factor in the History of the 
Ancient Near East”? (ANNUAL of the American Schools, 1926), Professor 
Chiera and I have traced exactly the same course on philological grounds. 
The evidence of archeology adds now its independent corroboration to 
that theory. It is, of course, a long jump from 4000 B.c. to the “ Hurri- 
Mitanni” period. But the distance of 2500 years merely serves to broaden 
our scope of time which we must allot to the non-Sumerian, non-Semitic, 
non-Indo-European, in themselves probably homogeneous races that 
extended originally from Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf. For as far as 
the extent in space is concerned, the new evidence adds merely another 
link to the old chain. 

With best regards, 

Very respectfully yours, 
EK. A. SPEISER. 


THE PRIMITIVE ALPHABETIC INSCRIPTIONS IN SINAI 


For over ten years the scholarly world has been deeply interested in 
a number of inscriptions found in Sinai, of alphabetic character, belonging 
to the middle of the second millennium B.c., and evidently Semitic in lan- 
guage. They appear to give us the oldest known forms of the Semiti 
alphabet, and have aroused anew the inquiry into the origins of tha 
alphabet. They have unfortunately formed the basis of some very wil: 
treatments, which have found vogue in the press, but otherwise not muc! 
general knowledge of them has gone abroad. The interest in them i 
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renewed by the fact that an American Mission to Sinai has discovered 
some more of these inscriptions, and it is with special pleasure that we 
note that the publication of these fresh texts has been put in the hands of 
our Acting Director in Jerusalem, Professor Butin. At our request he has 
sent the following note on the subject: 

“The Michigan-Harvard Mission, consisting of Prof. K. Lake, Prof. 
and Mrs. Blake, and the Rev. A. W. Johnson, went to Sinai to copy and 
collate manuscripts. Prof. and Mrs. Blake stopped at the School for the 
greater part of February, and then joined Prof. Lake and Mr. Johnson in 
Cairo. They went by steamer to Tor and thence to St. Catherine’s 
Monastery in Sinai. Before leaving Cairo they had an interview with 
Dr. Alan H. Gardiner, who was the first to publish the inscriptions, in his 
Inscriptions of Sinai, 1917, and to utilize them in his notable article 
‘Egyptian Origin of the Semitic Alphabet,’ Journal of Egyptian Archeol- 
ogy, 1916. Dr. Gardiner asked Dr. Lake to stop at Serabit on their way 
back and if possible to bring back those inscriptions to Cairo, where they 
could be consulted by scholars. Ever since Grimme’s famous renderings 
in his Althebrdische Inschriften vom Sinai, 1923, in which he read the name 
of Moses connected with that of the famous queen Hatshepsut, it was felt 
that only an examination of the inscriptions could give us a relative certi- 
tude. In compliance with this request and at the cost of very serious 
discomfort to themselves, the Mission stopped at Serabit on their way 
back to Suez. They photographed the inscriptions again at various 
angles, loaded them on camels, and took them to Suez, where a truck of 
the Cairo Museum received them and brought them to Cairo. Not only 
did they bring back the inscriptions found by Flinders Petrie, but they 
discovered three new ones, one near mine L, and two in the neighborhood 
of mine M. The discovery of the latter two is due to Mr. Johnson, who 
went into mine M and soon found himself in presence of an inscription 
never seen before. The two inscriptions in mine M are cut into the wall 
of the mine and could not be removed, and only one, the larger one, could 
be photographed. Prof. Blake made transcriptions of the two after con- 
sultation and discussion with his colleagues. From Cairo the members 
of the Mission came to Jerusalem, where they remained for three weeks, 
continuing their collation and photographing of manuscripts. During 
their stay, the School was fortunate enough to have them as its guests. 
They showed the photographs to Prof. Butin, Acting Director of the 
School, who immediately took a great interest, examined them, and began 
to decipher them, for his own benefit and satisfaction. It was then agreed 
that Prof. Butin should undertake the publication of the inscriptions, and 
if possible have his article ready for the October number of the Harvard 
Theological Review. Prof. Butin has now completed the introductory work 
and the deciphering of the three new inscriptions. Before attempting 
any discussion of the renderings by Bruston, Eisler and Grimme, Prof. 
Butin will stop in Cairo on his way back to America and study the originals 
themselves. He has been promised all facilities by M. P. Lacau.” 

Professor Butin has privately communicated his general results to 
the writer, and these will prove most important and interesting when 
published in the Harvard Review. 





A NEW SERIES OF PUBLICATIONS BY THE SCHOOLS 

The labors of Professor Chiera, as Professor in Charge of the Baghdad 
School in 1925-26, in the neighborhood of Kirkuk in Northern Iraq, have 
resulted in a series of volumes, the first of which has now appeared under 
the title Publications of the Baghdad School: Joint Expedition with the Iraq 
Museum at Nuzi, Vol. 1, Inheritance Texts, by Edward Chiera. The pub- 
lication of the series has been undertaken in a generous spirit of coopera- 
tion by M. Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris. Two other volumes are 
now ready in manuscript, and a fourth is under way. 

The excavations, it will be recalled, were undertaken on the site of the 
ancient city of Nuzi, the modern Yorghan Tepe, a mound about ten miles 
southwest of Kirkuk. All the tablets form part of the archives of a promi- 
nent family, covering six generations, and probably date from the middle 
of the second millennium B.c. Through them the author is able to recon- 
struct in great detail the family and social life of the Hurri, a people thus 
far little known, but one which is demanding the interest of archzologists. 
A preliminary study of this fresh material was presented by Drs. Chiera 
and Speiser in an article entitled “A New Factor in the History of the 
Ancient East”’ in the ANNuAL for 1926. The present volume contains 
100 plates of cuneiform texts, to be followed by other volumes of texts, 
and then by the parallel volumes of translations and studies of the material. 





THE EARTHQUAKE IN PALESTINE 


The news of the earthquake in Palestine in July produced widespread 
sympathy for the stricken land. And in addition to the sorrow for the vic- 


tims who lost life and property, we were much concerned for the fate of 
our staff and the School building in Jerusalem. As no cable news came, we 
felt relieved. And finally by date of July 13 there came a letter from 
Professor Butin reporting as follows: 

‘You will have heard of the earthquake we had on the 11th. There 
has been a great deal of damage done in some of the villages. The School 
did not suffer much beyond some little cracks in the plaster of the ceilings, 
but the walls stood it well. I was afraid for the cisterns, but we have 
discovered no leaks in them.”’ 

Thus the excellent character of the construction of the building 
approved itself well, and those who were concerned in its construction are 
to be congratulated. The Illustrated London News for July 30 presents 
several pictures of the devastations of the shock, and gives the following 
summary note on the consequences, which will be of interest to our readers: 

‘““A serious earthquake took place in Jerusalem and other places in 
Palestine at about three o’clock in the afternoon of July 11, and very con- 
siderable damage was done. A week later, the Acting High Commissioner 
for Palestine reported that the killed in Palestine numbered 200; the 
seriously injured, 356; and the slightly injured, 375; while in Transjordan 
the killed numbered 68 and the injured 102. He stated further that it 

yas estimated roughly that a thousand houses had been badly damaged 

throughout the country. Government House and Allenby Bridge [over 

the Jordan by Jericho] had suffered from the shock, but, generally speaking, 

Government premises had escaped lightly, as had buildings of antiquarian 

interest. A small dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusale:n 

was cracked. The gravest damage was at Lydda, Nablus and Ramleh. . . . 
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On July 24, it was reported that another earthquake shock, slight in this 
case, had been felt that morning in Jerusalem and Jaffa, and more markedly 
at Hebron.”’ 


PROSPECTS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL FOR THE 
COMING WINTER 

The Baghdad School, which has during its short life already accom- 
plished some excellent work, is about to begin what promises to be its 
most successful season. Professor Chiera, the Field Director for the 
year and the Professor in Charge, will conduct in the Kirkuk region, 
where he made his brilliant discovery of a new civilization in 1925, a 
joint expedition for Harvard University and the Baghdad School. Two 
museums of Harvard, the Fogg Museum of Art and the Semitic Museum, 
have united in this expedition. The Annual Professor of the year, Pro- 
fessor Leroy Waterman of the University of Michigan, will assist for a 
time on Professor Chiera’s staff and later will probably conduct a minor 
excavation also in the Kirkuk region. Dr. Ephraim A. Speiser, the 
Honorary Fellow, has also permission to excavate at a mound of the 
Stone Age to the east of Khorsabad for a joint expedition of Dropsie 
College and the Jewish University of Jerusalem. All this work will be 
conducted by the most scientific methods, as is all the work done by our 
Schools, and none of it would have been undertaken but for the Baghdad 
School. We look forward with anticipation to the fruits of the season’s 
work in Iraq. 

GerorGE A. BARTON. 





MOVEMENTS OF OUR STAFF 


Acting Director Butin expected to leave Jerusalem in August for 
Cairo, and thence to France, sailing from Havre on September 4. Pro- 
fessor Butin’s administration of his office in the absence of Director 
Albright has received acclaim from all quarters without exception, and 
the administration of the Schools is most grateful to him for the service 
he has so conscientiously and admirably performed. 


Director Albright with Mrs. Albright and their son sailed for France 
at the beginning of August, and expected to arrive in Jerusalem towards 
the end of September. After his hard itinerary in behalf of the Schools 
during the past year in this country he was able to enjoy some well- 
earned vacation in the summer. 


Prof. Chiera with Mrs. Chiera and their two children sailed for the 
Mediterranean early in August. They will go by way of Beirut to Iraq, 
where the family will settle down at Kirkuk for the winter’s campaign. 
A year’s leave of absence was granted to him by the University of Penn- 
sylvania, but he has since been called to fill the position held by the 
lamented Professor Luckenbill at the University of Chicago, and the 
year’s furlough has been assumed by the latter institution. 


A letter from Dr. Speiser gives the information that he reached 
Jerusalem on July 18. He planned to remain in Palestine for some time, 
so as to meet Dr. Albright and to study the excavations at Megiddo. 
Later he will return to Iraq. 
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NOTES 

Acting Director Butin reports that he conducted a successful session 
of the Summer School in Palestine. There were five regular students. 
The Officers of the Schools and Director Albright would be very glad to 
enter into communication with any who may think of attending the 
Summer School next summer. It is obviously an excursion that must 
be planned some time ahead. But it can be done so cheaply and with 
such great advantages of study and archeological sightseeing, that it 
can be warmly recommended to all who might be interested. 

Two students from the Yale Divinity School will attend the School 
in Jerusalem the coming year. The one is the Rev. Julius Barbee Robert- 
son, who has been awarded the Two Brothers Fellowship by his Alma 
Mater. This Fellowship has been founded by Miss Caroline Hazard in 
memory of Rowland Gibson and Frederick Rowland Hazard, and is 
awarded to a student chosen by the Faculty of the Divinity School for 
the purpose of Biblical study in Palestine and other foreign lands. The 
other student is George 8. Tarry, B.D., who goes out on the Common- 
wealth Fund as an associate to the Secretary of the Jerusalem Y. M. C. A. 

Dr. Butin, under date of May 10, contributes the following notes on 
the archzological personelle in Palestine. Mr. Guy is Acting Director 
of Antiquities, vice Dr. Garstang, resigned. Mr. Crowfoot is the new 
Director of the British School of Archeology, with Mr. Fitzgerald as 
Assistant Director. Dr. Petrie has practically completed his work at 
Tell Jemeh. Dr. Sellin has temporarily suspended work at Balata, but 
expected to resume in July. Harvard is to take part in the operations 
at Jerash. 

In a Bulletin of the Tell en-Nasbeh Expedition, date of June 3, Dean 
Badé reports as follows: ‘‘One of the surprises of the past weeks has been 
the discovery of an Israelite temple of the period between 800 and 600 B.c. 
The foundation walls were still standing at a height ranging from four to 
eight feet. A large vestibule room gave access to three parallel rooms, 
of which the middle one may have contained the altar of incense; the 
others were probably for the priests. Flint knives found in one of the 
rooms were doubtless used for sacrifice. A rock outcrop adjacent to the 
temple showed evidence of having been used as place of sacrifice.’”’ Dean 
Badé also uncovered some sealed cisterns near the temple, and they were 
found to contain an unusually rich collection of Israelite pottery 

In the American Journal of Archeology, 1927, Part 2, Prof. R. P. 
Dougherty presents an interesting paper entitled ‘‘Survivals of Sumerian 
Types of Architecture,” in which he develops the theme already set forth 
by him in articles in this BULLETIN of architectural motifs in Iraq, coming 
down from the earliest age and surviving in the present Arab architecture. 

We noted in Buttetin No. 25 the appearance of the First Half of 
Dr. Peter Thomsen’s Die Paldstina-Literatur, Vol. 4, covering the litera- 
ture for 1915-24 (published by Hinrichs, Leipzig). The Second Half has 
since appeared, and the two volumes comprise 754 pages. This is a 
monumental work of the most painstaking zeal and care, indispensa}le 
to the exact student of Palestine. 

The Xenia Seminary-American School Expedition at Tell Beit Mirsim 
will be resumed in the coming winter under the direction of President Kyle 


and Director Albright. 
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